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EDITORIALS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Next Meeting of the Association will be held at the 
Library of the Society of Friends, Friends House, Euston 
Road, N.W.1, at 7.30 p.m., on Wednesday, December 11th, 
when Mr. R. D. Hilton Smith, Deputy Librarian of the Hendon 
Public Libraries, will give an address on “Some Points in 
Branch Library Service to Readers.” The Chair will be taken 
by Mr. John L. Nickalls, B.A., Librarian and Secretary of the 
Literature Committee. The Library will be open for inspec- 
tion from 6.30 p.m., when ancient M.S.S. and Archives will be 
on view. 


The Junior Section will meet at 7 p.m. 


Friends House is situated within easy distance of tube 
stations at Euston, King’s Cross, and Warren Street, and 
Euston Road on the Metropolitan Railway. Numerous bus 
services pass the House, and the tram services to the junction 
of Hampstead Road and Euston Road are also convenient. 


Future Meetings.—The following is an outline programme 
of the remaining meetings for the session :— 

January 22nd—At the Dockland Settlement, Canning Town, 
E.16, at 6.30 p.m. Joint Meeting with ‘the London and 
Home Counties Branch of the Library Association. 

Address: “The Place of Books and Libraries in Social 
Work.” 

Speaker: Mr. R. Kennedy Cox, J.P., Warden of the Com- 
bined Settlements. 

February 12th—At Mudie’s Library, New Oxford Street, 

W.C.1., at 3.30 p.m. 
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Address: “ Francis Bacon and his influence on classifica- 
tion.” 

Speaker: Miss E. Diamond, Ilford Public Libraries. 

March 12th—At the Middle Temple. 

3 p.m.—Tour of the Temple, the Church, the Great Hall, 
etc., under the guidance of Mr. H. A. C. Sturgess, Lib- 
rarian and Keeper of the Records. 

7 p.m.—Address: “'The Order of the Knights Templars.” 

Speaker: Mr. A. R. Hewitt, Assistant Librarian. 

April 9th—At Hampstead. 


3 p.m.—Afternoon Ramble. Details in course of arrange- 
ment. 


7 p.m.—Address by a speaker nominated by the Midland 
Division. 
May 14th—At St. Albans. 
3 p.m.—Tour of the Cathedral, followed by tea at the kind 
invitation of the Libraries Committee. 
7 p.m.—Address: “Colonial Libraries.” 
Speaker: Mr. C. H. Waite, F.L.A., Kensington Public 
Libraries. 
June 11th—Annual Meeting at Norwich. 


The Library Association.—Examinations, May, 1930.— 
The dates fixed for the next May Examinations are as 
follows: 


Monday, 12th May, 1930—Section 3, Classification. 
Tuesday, 13th May, 1930—Section 4, Cataloguing. 
Wednesday, 14th May, 1930—Section 5, Library Organisation. 
Thursday, 15th May, 1930—Section 6, Library Routine. 
Friday, 16th May, 1930.—Section 1, English Literary History. 
Saturday, 17th May, 1930—Section 2, General Bibliography and 
either Book Selection or 
Palzography and the Archive Sciences. 
All entries for the Examinations must be made upon the 
official form, and sent to the office of the Association, 26-27, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C.1, not later than 31st March, 
1930, after which date no applications will be entertained. 
Note.—Regarding Section 1, English Literary History: 


Commencing with May, 1930, the Special Period set will be, 
“Dr. Johnson and his circle.” 
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Language Tests.—The next Language Test will be held 
on February 10th, 1930. All entries should reach the Secre- 
tary of the Library Association before 3lst January, 1930. 


Syllabus of Information—The Education Committee 
draw attention to the former notice with regard to the 
Syllabus inserted in the June Number and wish to say that 
the new regulations will come into force for the May Exam- 
inations, 1932. 


The Next Meeting of the Council will be held on Wednes- 
day, December 4th. 


Council Vacancies.—Owing to the resignation of Miss G. 
Rees there are now two vacancies on the London Council, and 
these will be filled at the December meeting of the Associa- 
tion on December 11th, in the usual way. The following are 
the duly nominated candidates: Miss L. Fairweather, King- 
ston; Mr. H. Gray, Stepney; Mr. S. W. Martin, Lambeth; Mr. 
J. V. Summerfield, Richmond; Mr. C. H. Waite, Kensington; 
Mr. H. G. White, West Ham. 


A.A.L. Series.—This useful series of pamphlets is now 
under revision and, money permitting, it is proposed to reprint 
certain titles and to add new ones. All applications for those 
still in print, a list of which is given below, should be made 
direct to Mr. R. N. Thomas, Bromley Public Library, Bruns- 
wick Road, E.4. 


The Grammar of Classification, by W. C. Berwick Sayers. 
(Price 6d.) 


The Libraries Committee, by W. C. Berwick Sayers 
(Price 3d.) 


First Steps in Library Cataloguing, by W. Benson Thorne. 
(Price 3d.) 


Ideals : old and new, by E. Wyndham Hulme. 
First Steps in Library Routine, by W. Benson Thorne. 


The last two titles will be forwarded gratis to any assist- 
ant who applies for copies, until the edition is exhausted. A 
stamped addressed envelope, large enough to take a pamphlet 
the size of this journal, should be sent when applying for any 
of the above five publications. The Council hopes to publish 
in the near future a revision of Mr. Sayers’ “ First Steps in 
annotation in Catalogues,” and at a later date a pamphlet on 
Library Law. 
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Non-Flam Magazine Covers.—Messrs. Dunn and Wilson, 
Bellevue Bindery, Falkirk, Scotland, have sent us for examina- 
tion samples of their new invention, which we believe was on 
view at the Brighton Conference. The cover is intended to 
take the place of the usual drab and expensive magazine 
covers which are at present in general use. The Non-Flam 
cover has a transparent front made of a non-inflammable 
celluloid, with leather binding round the edges. The front 
cover of the magazines, often bright and coloured in appear- 
ance, is thus visible. The Non-Flam cover is noiseless in use, 
light, clean and lasting. It appears to us to be a decided im- 
provement on every other form of magazine cover we have 
seen. The cost of these covers is about the same as the usual 
kind. We do not like the wire spring clip fastening device, 
and fancy that it would be better to retain the four cord 
attachment. 


Bookmarks.—The Health and Cleanliness Council are 
pleased to invite applications for supplies, free of charge, of 
a series of bookmarks, specially prepared for use in libraries 
and book-shops. The statements on the bookmarks, some of 
which are specially suited for use in children’s departments, 
are admirable. “ Do not moisten your finger to turn over the 
pages: it may spread infection,” etc. Applications should be 
sent to The Secretary, Health and Cleanliness Council, 5, Tav- 
istock Square, W.C.1. 


Earlham.—On Thursday, November 7th, the Lord Mayor 
of Norwich (Mr. Herbert P. Gowen, J.P.), formally opened a 
new Branch Library which has been erected on the Corpora- 
tion’s Earlham Housing Estate at Norwich. Centrally situa- 
ted amid a large and growing suburb, the Library accommo- 
dates separate Adult and Junior Lending Libraries, and is so 
planned that a wing on the north side can easily be added, with 
a minimum of alteration, in order to provide a reading room 
or an extension of the lending libraries, should either be re- 
quired in future. The building was planned by Mr. G. A. 
Stephen, the City Librarian, and designed by Mr. W. H. 
Town, A.R.I.B.A., of the City Engineer’s Office. It was built 
by direct labour at an approximate cost of £3,100. It covers 
an area of 2,700 square feet, and is laid out in the form of the 
letter L, so that complete supervision of both departments, 
which are separated by a glazed screen, is possible from the 
staff counter, and from almost any part of either room. In 
both departments tables and chairs are provided so that 
readers may sit and peruse the books at leisure before making 
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their final selection. Book-rests on the tables contain collec- 
tions of books on special subjects, designed to attract the eye. 
In the entrance hall are some frames well filled with brightly- 
coloured posters relating to books, and a selection of wrappers 
of recent books in the Library. An interesting feature in the 
Junior Library is a collection of framed portraits of local 
worthies after whom the roads on the new Estate are named. 
The spacious grounds surrounding the Library are being pre- 
pared and laid out as part of a scheme of work by the Unem- 
ployment Committee. 


The Inaugural Meeting.—Owing to unavoidable circum- 
stances we were unable to print in the report of the Inaugural 
Meeting the text of the courteous and inspiring messages re- 
ceived by the Hon. Secretary, and read by him at the meeting. 
The Hon. Secretary of the L.A. sent his good wishes to all 
our members, and hoped that the coming session would be 
one of the most successful in the history of the Association. 
This message will, we feel sure, be greatly appreciated by all 
members, for it is largely through the wisdom and tact of Mr. 
Savage that it has been made possible for 1930 to be always 
memorable as the beginning of a new era in our professional 
history. We think our readers would appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of reading the full text of the letters which came from 
the President of the Library Association, and from the Chair- 
man of the Council of that body :— 


4th October, 1929. 


Dear Mr. Gurner Jones,—Since its foundation in 1895 the Associa- 
tion of Assistant Librarians has gathered within its fold over 1,000 
workers in the Library service in all parts of the country. The story of 
this remarkable achievement and of your efforts for the education and 
inspiration of your members will fill notable chapters in the history of 
the modern public library. Such an Association, if it surrenders its 
autonomy, must lose vigour, and if it stands alone, cannot wield full 
influence. An alliance of existing library societies, each employing its 
own organisation to the utmost to promote a concerted policy, is believed 
to be the best machinery, at the present time, to give the British people 
a library service second to none. Under a plan of union so conceived, 
with your independent vigour unrestrained, and your potential influence 
broadened arid deepened, your Association will become, on New Year’s 
day, an integral part of one Library Association for these Islands. 

The Council of the Library Association hopes and believes that the 
alliance just concluded will be fruitful of progress, and at this inaugural 
meeting of your 35th Session, on behalf of the Council I wish your Asso- 
ciation God speed and all success in its efforts to co-operate with your 
brother librarians in the conduct of a great public service. 

Yours sincerely, 


Ba.NIEL, President of the Library Association. 
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October 5th, 1929, 
Dear Gurner Jones,—As Chairman of the Council of the Library 
Association, I beg on behalf of my colleagues to send you a very cordial 
greeting for the inaugural meeting of your winter session. It is a 
matter for great satisfaction that the two bodies have now come to- 
gether, and I sincerely hope and believe that the union will bring 
strength to both parties. Your Association of course has its special 
problems which you will continue to solve in your own way and under 
your own policy; but there is a very wide field which we hold in common, 
and it is a great thing that in future the profession with its many friends 
will be able to present a united front on all questions of common interest. 

With all good wishes for the season, 
Yours sincerely, 
J. M. Mrrcuett, 


A meeting which commenced with such messages as 
these, was followed by an inspiring address such as Mr. 
Mottram’s, and was presided over by such an old and valued 
friend of the Association as Mr. G. A. Stephen, who had come 
at considerable trouble and expense to introduce to us the 
famous novelist and citizen of Norwich, is sure to live long 
in our memories. 


ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS. 
NOVEMBER MEETING. 


A large party of members and friends assembled at 
“Southlands” Branch Library, Battersea, in Nov. 13th, for the 
afternoon meeting. The visitors divided into two parties, the 
larger, about 60 strong, being conducted over Messrs. Price’s 
Candle Factory, where they were shown candles, night-lights, 
and tapers in the process of manufacture. At the conclusion 
each visitor was the surprised and pleased recipient of a pair 
of wax candles having the appearance of carved ivory. The 
smaller party was conducted over St. Mary’s Parish Church 
by Dr. J. G. Taylor, Headmaster of Sir Walter St. John’s 
School, Battersea, who showed them, among other notable 
objects, the Church registers, which date from the early six- 
teenth century, the painted glass, which is nearly as old. Dr. 
Taylor talked in a most interesting manner on the history of 
the Church. 

At the conclusion of these visits the parties re-assembled 
at “Southlands ” for tea, at which the Mayor of Battersea, 
the Rev. A. G. Prichard, J.P., L.C.C., presided. Later the 
visitors went on to the Central Library, where they were both 
critical and appreciative. At the same time a Junior meeting 
was held in the Lecture Room, consisting of several extem- 
pore discussions. 
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At 7.30 p.m., the General Meeting was held in the Council 
Chamber, Battersea Town Hall, where over 80 members were 
present. The chair was taken by Councillor W. H. 
Humphreys, being supported by Mr. J. F. Hogg, F.L.A., Bor- 
ough Librarian, and Mr. R. Cooper, F.L.A., President of the 
Association. After the opening remarks, the Chairman, 
who referred to his long and varied connection with libraries, 
an interesting paper was read by Mr. F. Barlow, F.L.A., of 
Croydon Public Libraries, on “Samuel Laycock, sometime 
Librarian of the Mechanics’ Institute, Stalybridge.” This 
proved to be an address on Lancashire dialect poetry, illus- 
trated by suitable quotations. At the conclusion the usual 
votes of thanks were proposed, and carried with acclamation. 


S. R. 


VENTILATION and LIGHTING LIBRARY BUILDINGS.* 


By Samus, H. Ranck, 


Chairman, Committee on Ventilation and Lighting, American 
Library Association. 


(continued from page 226). 


The problem of lighting library buildings is in some re- 
spects less difficult than that of ventilation. However, we 
must take certain facts into consideration, facts which I be- 
lieve have not yet been sufficiently considered in the planning 
for the lighting of library buildings. The first of these is that 
with the development of the electric light we have trained our 
eyes to require a great deal more light than was satisfactory 
to the average user 25 or 30 years ago. There was a time 
when 4-or 5-foot candles on the reading plane (that is to say, 
an ordinary library table) were considered adequate lighting. 
To-day, 10 foot is very generally required, and some of the 
newer library buildings have as high as 14 or 15, although 
they seem to me to be overlighted. I am convinced, however, 
that some eyes require a great deal more light than others. 
It is, therefore, necessary in library buildings to provide dif- 
ferent quantities of light to take care of the differences in the 
eyes of readers. There are libraries where this has already 
been done, with very interesting results, by delivering a 
greater number of foot candles to the tables at one end of the 
reading room that at the other. Thus needs of readers of 
many classes are met. 





* Reprinted by the courteous permission of the author and of the Editor, from the 
* Architectural Forum.” 
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The problem of lighting is largely an engineering problem. 
If we know how much light is needed on the reading plane, 
it is a very easy matter to wire the building and to put in 
lamps, shades and reflectors to give that result. Every library, 
however, should have a foot candle meter to test the amount 
of light that is being delivered on the reading plane. The age 
of electric lamp and the accumulation of dust and dirt on them, 
on shades and on reflectors, greatly affect the amount of 
light delivered, sometimes by as much as 50 per cent. Laying 
out the lighting system so that it is relatively easy for the 
janitors to get to the lamps and reflectors for frequent clean- 
ing is a most important part of the work of the architect or 
lighting engineer. I am of the opinion that the psychological 
effect in a public reading room is very much better with semi- 
indirect light than with either direct or indirect lighting. I 
regard it as more satisfactory also in some other ways. 

Natural light is, of course, to be preferred for reading 
rooms and work rooms, but when such rooms are open many 
hours of the day, artificial light must be largely used. In our 
cities very little can be done with the orientation of buildings 
so as to get into all rooms the greatest amount of daylight 
possible, for so many of our streets are laid out according to 
the four main points of the compass. Orientation can fre- 
quently be worked out better on a college campus. For in- 
stance, a building facing one of the four main points of the 
compass will get less sunshine in all its rooms than if it were 
faced say south-east. Latitude and climate are also import- 
ant factors in the ventilation and lighting of library buildings, 
but these cannot be gone into here. 

Arrangement of stacks for the storage of books in the 
library should, I believe, depend entirely on artificial light. 
The windows in the average stack room of a library are wholly 
inadequate for lighting the centre of the stacks, even on a 
bright and sunshiny day, so that artificial light must be used 
in any event. By eliminating the windows and the aisles that 
usually go along the walls, and by depending on artificial light 
and mechanical ventilation entirely, the capacity of the aver- 
age stack room for book storage would be increased by ap- 
proximately 20 per cent. The stack rooms are usually the 
most inefficiently lighted of any part of a library building. 
The light source is at the ceiling, and the farther a book is 
away from the lamp, say on the bottom shelf, the smaller the 
angle of incidence, so that both distance and this angle increase 
the difficulty of reading the numbers or the lettering on the 
backs of the books, especially when the books are somewhat 
worn from use. For the smooth running of the library it is 
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of the first importance that books may be found readily and 
placed back on the shelves in the same way. This means ade- 
quate lighting as the first requisite for this work. It can be 
greatly helped by having the floors of the stack rooms of 
white marble or tile, or even painted white, so as to reflect 
the light to the backs of books as they stand on the shelves. 
A number of libraries have done this in recent years, having 
the shelves, walls, floors, ceilings, and everything about the 
stacks in white. In the reading rooms the tables should be as 
free from lighting fixtures as possible. The colours of the 
walls and of the furniture have a bearing on the general effect 
of the reader. The satisfactory combining of mere utility and 
lighting efficiency with general artistic effect presents an in- 
teresting problem for the library authorities and the architects 
to work out. It is a problem well worth the necessary study. 
It has long seemed to me that it should be made possible 
for the stacks to be wired so that an employee who is putting 
books back on the shelves or is getting a number of books for 
patrons should be able to throw a light switch with the foot 
rather than by hand, for it is extremely awkward to attend 
to these switches when one has an armful of books. This 
would enable such a person to have the hands entirely free 
for books. The lighting system should be installed so that it 
is easy to cut out light in the stacks when it is not needed, 
thus greatly reducing the cost of building maintenance. Large 
library stacks can easily waste more light than the rest of the 
building uses. In both ventilation and lighting, the cost of 
operation is an important factor. It is a well known fact that 
many elaborate and costly systems of ventilation are not being 
operated as designed because of the costs. Take a case of a 
large library building with one fan system for ventilation of 
every room in the structure; all the air to be outside air—no 
recirculation; the building heated with the same fan system 
that ventilates it; air heated in zero weather to keep the 
rooms at about 70 deg. Fahrenheit; half the rooms used very 
slightly many hours of the day; air delivered to them the 
same as to the rooms with many people in them; all this re- 
sults in most expensive operation and waste, for much cold 
air will be heated to a high temperature only to be forced out 
of the building without being of the slightest use to any one. 
It is conditions such as these that lead engineers and janitors 
in charge of buildings to begin “ monkeying with the machin- 
ery,” and often on instruction from the boards of trustees. 
Here are 14 points most to be remembered in designing 
ventilating and lighting systems for library buildings, all well 
worth considering : 
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1.—Supply the fresh, invigorating air that most normal 
humans crave, without “ cooking ” the life out of it to a very 
high temperature, thus destroying its invigorating feeling of 
freshness. 


2.—Deliver air in the proper quantities, without waste 
through supplying much more than is needed in some rooms 
and at the same time not enough in other rooms, because of 
the variation in loads in the different rooms. This is a highly 
important detail. 

3.—Humidify the air for the sake of the people in the 
building and for the sake of the books, the humidity in the 
winter months is to be kept at about 50 per cent. of saturation. 
An open steam jet in the fan room will produce fairly satis- 
factory results. Air washers not only humidify the air but 
they also free it from dirt. They are, however, expensive to 
operate and sometimes are troublesome in other respects. 

4.—Separate the heating system from the ventilation sys- 
tem—use the “split” system. This makes possible the sup- 
plying of air in the quantity needed, and without heating it so 
as to destroy its freshness—simply tempering it in cold 
weather. 

5.—Provide for easy, independent control from the room 
itself of the amount of air to be delivered into that particular 
room from the ventilating fan system. 

6.—In crowded rooms, especially rooms frequented by 
odoriferous persons, move the air in vertical rather than in 
horizontal or semi-horizontal lines. This will not cause the 
spread of odours across the room to the annoyance of persons 
along the way. 

7.—Provide for natural ventilation—windows—as much as 
possible when there are only a few people in the room, re- 
ducing the cost of operation of ventilation system. Use of 
windows is often sufficient. 

8.—Provide, especially in a crowded room such as a filled 
lecture hall, sufficient motion in the air (without at the same 
time causing draughts) so that people have the same sense of 
freshness in the air they breathe. This will keep them more 
alert and awake so that they will be able to get more or do 
more from their presence in such air. Such air ventilates the 
body and gives a sense of satisfaction akin to that which we 
feel when outdoors in a refreshing breeze. 

9.—In cities take the air for the fans from the roof of the 
building rather than from the street level, thus avoiding pump- 
ing into the building much dirt and dust. Air filters may be 
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used to keep out much dirt, but their burden ordinarily will be 
less when the air is taken from the roof. Many library build- 
ings are settling basins for the dirt in the air that is pumped 
into them. Air from a roof level is much cleaner. 

10.—Plan lighting systems to deliver without glare 10-foot 
candles to the reading plane, with provisions for more light 
for persons whose eyes require it. Use stronger lighting at 
one part of the room. 

11—Plan a colour scheme for the walls, windows, and 
draperies to give an artistic effect. It will attract readers 
and be more restful to all who use the room. Red is not a 
restful colour to have in such a room, but there are other 
colours which possess just that quality. 

12.—Give special attention to the lighting of the book 
stacks. Here utility should be the first and last consideration. 
It is of the highest importance. 

13.—Have lighting fixtures, switches, apparatus, etc., easy 
of access to both janitors and workmen. Electric fixtures 
that can be cleaned or adjusted only from the top of a 20-foot 
ladder which does not reach the ceiling will not get the atten- 
tion they need. 

14.—Architects, librarians, and library boards should 
always keep uppermost in mind that the function of a library 
building is to serve human needs, and that it must be operated 
by average human beings. We must, therefore, adapt to the 
fullest extent possible, ventilation, lighting and everything 
else about a library building to human beings rather than ex- 
pect human beings always to adjust themselves to the build- 
ing. When all this has been accomplished, we shall have 
“humanized ” our libraries. 

The 14 points here given cover the considerations of the 
ventilation and lighting more from the point of view of readers 
and staff than from that of the technician. The human side 
is thus stressed in the hope that it may lead architects to bring 
this aspect of the problem to the attention of their consultant 
experts in either field so that each room will be considered as 
a special case, the comfort of the readers being the paramount 
objective. The scientific and technical attitude may need to 
be tempered with the human touch, and the cold factors of 
“cubic feet per minute” and “ foot candles” should always 
be accompanied in the mind of the designer with the thought 
of the probable actual comfort of those who will use the build- 
ing. Those who operate and control the ventilation and heat- 
ing systems are not always as expert as could be wished, and 
it is therefore wise to consider them and to make their con- 
trols simple. 
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LIFE AND LITERATURE. 


By J. C. Kemp (Birmingham Reference Library). 


(A paper given at the Annual Meeting of the Midland 
Division, 1929). 


I suppose that there are few if any subjects which have 
had more said about them than has literature; and the ideas 
and theories hanging round the great name of Literature are 
almost as extensive as literature itself; so extensive, indeed, 
that our literature is in danger of becoming buried under the 
mass of criticism and comment that is continually being ley- 
elled against it; consequently we often tend to lose sight of 
the fact that our literature has a distinct and close relation to 
life itself; and, after all, the worth of anything, be it an idea, 
an action, or a book, can only be judged by its vitality. 

Have you ever wondered why people read? Of course, 
those who read to acquire definite information are in a class 
alone, and need no comment; then there are those who say 
that they read to pass the time; it would be impossible to find 
a poorer reason for reading; a reader of a sounder calibre 
finds it difficult to get sufficient time for reading; others read 
in a virtuous frame of mind, as they say, to improve them- 
selves, though what part of their mental equipment they are 
trying to improve is never clearly defined; and then there is 
the class that really matters, those who read because they 
must; to these, books are essential to life, and their appetite 
for books is regulated only by the time at their disposal. 

Consider for a moment what a book is. It was very 
neatly put by someone who said, “ A book is the soul of a man 
preserved in leather and printers’ ink.” This is a very apt 
saying when we remember that apart from any technical con- 
siderations of printing and binding, a book in labour alone, 
often represents thousands of hours spent in unremitting re- 
search; or it may be the crystallised expression of a life spent 
in mental disturbance or endless pondering; it may, as in the 
case of poetry, be the dreams that come to the few elect souls 
whose vision is clearer than that of their fellows; it may con- 
tain—anything. In this connection it often strikes me one 
of the tragedies of a librarian’s life that he is living in the 
midst of treasures, of which, even though he live a hundred 
years, he can only explore a small fraction. The mass grows 
yearly ; and looking at the vast accumulation we see that every 
branch of human, or for that matter superhuman activity, has 
collected round itself a body of literature, which, of its very 
size, is sufficient to strike awe in the heart of a reader; truly, 
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the more we read the keener becomes our realisation of our 
ignorance and the greater grows our humility. 


How then are we to define literature, and what is its 
relation to life? It would be futile to attempt an exact defin- 
ition of literature; one order of words makes literature; 
another order of the same words does not. Mr. Saintsbury, 
in his “ History of Criticism,” said: “I do not know—and I 
do not believe that anyone knows, however much he may 
juggle with terms—why certain words arranged in certain 
order stir one like the face of the sea or the face of a girl, 
while other arrangements leave one indifferent or excite bore- 
dom or dislike.” Mr. Saintsbury is a very wise man. How- 
ever deeply we bore down into such firmly rooted instincts as 
the instincts for beauty, order, or good taste, it is not possible 
to define them, or to weigh and measure them; and if the time 
ever does come when we can explain why we appreciate poetry 
or music, even then our enjoyment of them will not be one 
whit the greater. When we consider the relation of litera- 
ture to life, we are on surer ground. We can say what litera- 
ture causes elation, encouragement or delight ; these, of 
course, are primarily mental processes, and contact is estab- 
lished through the mind, but for the mind—and by the mind 
one here means any intellectual or spiritual experience— 
literature fulfils the same function as the atmosphere fulfils 
for the body. Oxygen the body must have or it suffers ; liter- 
ature the mind must have or it stagnates. The comparison 
can be brought even closer; the body suffers if it inhales 
poison; and during the Great War all sides used poison gas 
to kill. There is a mental poison gas; what may be called a 
chlorine of literature; a diphosgene of books. Make no mis- 
take about it, there are bad books; by this one does not mean 
works in which the police take an interest; but the hundred 
and one publications, launched from purely commercial 
motives; publications whose insincerity marks them for ever 
as enemies to truth and art. What is the mental state of 
adults whose only mental fare is the perverted views of a daily 
paper or sensational fiction? This state of affairs does exist; 
examine the issue at your libraries; as an experiment look 
round at your fellow passengers the next time you travel by 
train or tram. What are they reading? The Daily Paper; 
The Daily Paper; The Daily Paper; Meg’s Weekly; and so on 
round the compartment; if you do see some highbrow with a 
book, it is probably the twelve o’clock edition of the latest 
thriller syndicate. Now there can be no quarrel with news- 
papers as such, and the fiction produced by the thriller syndi- 
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cates has its place in the scheme of things; nothing can be 
said when these things form one ingredient in a well-balanced 
diet, but when they form the entire reading matter of so large 
a proportion of the population, surely it is someone’s concern, 
No sane person would dream of living entirely upon pickles 
and sauces, but how much spiced and highly flavoured inform- 
ation is consumed daily by the so-called readers? Every 
reader passes through the stage of sensational literature; 
everyone, or nearly everyone, early in his reading career, ab- 
sorbs trash with great gusto; it is a phase, a sort of literary 
measles, but the disconcerting part about it is that so many 
never get past the trash stage; it is as disconcerting as it 
would be to find that eighty per cent. of our adult population 
were suffering from perpetual chicken-pox. The difference 
between the serious reader and the fiction consumer is more 
significant than is generally imagined. 


In these days of standardisation, we dress alike, we feed 
alike, amusement caterers provide for hundreds of thousands, 
everyone knows what everyone earns, and the radio sees to 
it that everyone knows what everyone is doing; but thank 
heaven that there are still two functions which remain the 
concern of the individual, our thoughts and our feelings; these 
two primary human functions are our own, and fed as they are 
by the literature we consume, it is obvious that our mental 
diet is a matter of first-rate importance. 


Go back two thousand years and you will find two men 
so widely different as Pontius Pilate and John the Baptist, 
both living and functioning at the same time, in a small 
country like Palestine. We are inclined to look back with a 
certain amount of thankfulness that those turbulent times are 
gone, when two men, so different, could exist at the same time, 
and each make his mark in no undecided fashion. But judg- 
ing by the literary consumption of the present century, there 
was not so wide a difference between the Romans in Palestine 
and the Prophets of the Hebrews, as there is between those 
who read only the Daily Paper and those who read Thomas 
Hardy or Bernard Shaw. The disciples of literature in every 
age have always been a hundred years ahead of their fellows; 
and the great writers all seem to have been free from the 
limitations of their particular periods, and to have had as their 
common vision what Tennyson called, “One far-off divine 
event, to which the whole creation moves.” 


I think that the poet Flecker, who died so recently as 
1915, must have had something of this sort in mind when he 
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wrote his poem, “ To a Poet, a Thousand Years Hence.” Per- 
haps you remember the two closing verses: 


“O friend, unseen, unborn, unknown, 
Student of our sweet English tongue, 
Read out my words at night alone; 

I was a poet, I was young. 

Since I can never see your face, 

And never take you by the hand, 

I send my soul through time and space, 
To greet you. You will understand.” 


Members of this fellowship of good literature are always 
anxious to share their enthusiasm with their uninitiated breth- 
ren; but how? I think that the main line of approach lies in 
constantly ignoring comment and criticism, and in never for- 
getting that the poets and seers are close to life. If you were 
to break the religious silence of an English railway carriage, 
by reading aloud from your newspaper that the price of coal 
had been advanced by two shillings a ton, most of your fellow 
travellers would be interested, or at least tolerant; but if you 
were to read out a few lines from Francis Thompson’s “ Hound 
of Heaven,” as soon as they realised that you were reading 
poetry, they would probably ask the guard to remove you at 
the next station. Whatever poetry was born in their souls 
had probably been smothered years before at school, by re- 
peating, ad nauseam, “ The Wreck of the Hesperus,” or by 
hammering through a play of Shakespeare, by the soul-warp- 
ing process of looking up notes; in other words, they mistrust 
fine literature in general, and poetry in particular because of 
the mass of criticism that has gradually inserted itself between 
the poets and the people; and there are signs that the critics 
are repenting of the evil that their forefathers have done. 
Mr. J. B. Priestley, one of the most unorthodox of our younger 
critics, recently wrote : “ No sooner does a great literary work 
appear, than superior persons in America, following their 
usual custom, produce thesis after thesis analysing its tech- 
nique,” and speaking of Professor Saintsbury the same writer 
said: “ Notwithstanding the vast scope of his research, the 
book never becomes to him a thing to be classified; it is always 
a prospective source of delight, and it is in that spirit, the only 
one for a critic to work in, that we see him approach book 
after book, writer after writer, in all that great mass of liter- 
ature through which he has guided us.” 


After all has been said, it is what the poet himself said 
that really matters. Take the case of Wordsworth; he brought 
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the Romantic Revival to birth, the Romantic Revival did not 
produce him; and apart from any movements or revivals, what 
he wrote is responsible for his fame; it is true that he wrote 
much that is very dull, but he also wrote some poetry that will 
live as long as the English language is spoken. What does 
the expression “ The Spiritualising of Nature” mean to the 
millions who are doomed to spend their years in the canyons 
of brick and mortar which we call cities? But even the most 
— of us town dwellers cannot but be moved when we 
read: 


“The rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the rose; 
The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare; 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair. 


“Surely,” we say, “this isn’t old William Wordsworth; 
that dry stick who had queer ideas about simplicity of 
language.” We read on and we come to this: 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar. 
Not in entire forgetfulness 
And not in utter nakedness 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 


To read these lines for the first time is one of the great 
experiences if life; as we read the great Ode, we see how that 
wonderful, simple mind, had a clear vision of Youth, and of 
how its dreams fade as we advance through life. We wonder 
what explanation he can offer of this hotch potch of intelli- 
gence and emotion which we call Life ; we wonder what “ Open 
Sesame” he will utter which will lift the veil that seems to 
hang across the path of all human aspiration. What does he 
tellus? Do we get a lucid statement which answers our ques- 
tion once and for all? No; we find that like a true poet, who 
no more than any other can tell all he sees and all he feels, 
we find, I say, that he brings us back to a simple, homely fact, 
which like Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird is so often missed because 
it is so close; a fact which Wordsworth never expressed more 
fully than when he said: 
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“Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


If you can appreciate those lines, then the poetic heritage 
of the English lanyuage is yours; and as Kipling says: “ Yours 


) is the earth and everything that’s in it.” 


But can this taste, this appreciation, be acquired? So 


: long as one can read, and has had even a slight experience of 
| life from which to form a standard of comparison, then any- 


thing is possible. Library authorities can do much, in fact, 


© the cultural influence of Public Libraries is so rich in possi- 
| bilities that present activities represent a mere scratching of 
| the surface. Sound training in schools begins a work that 
» should be carried on by the Public Libraries. 


In this connection I should like to relate a circumstance 
which may help to show the real state of affairs in this direc- 
tion. One remembers attending, a few years ago, a series of 
lectures for teachers of English in Evening schools; these 


| lectures arose out of the report of the Special Committee on 


the Teaching of English in England. Mr. J. Dover Wilson, 


the Shakespearean scholar, in one of the lectures, was dealing 
_ with the problem of bringing youths of elementary school 
| standard to become interested in literature, he said: “A meaty 





diet is necessary for young people; they need something with 
blood in it. Start them with well told stories that they will 
understand; something like Sherlock Holmes stories.” Of 
course, this is a fairly obvious line of approach, but it is aston- 
ishing what a number of people there are who think that the 
ascent of Parnassus can be made in one leap, instead of by a 
steady climb; and I recollect the case of a teacher trying to 
interest a beginner’s class by reading to them Browning’s 
“Rabbi Ben Ezra.” 


Mr. Dover Wilson’s closing words were trenchant and to 
the point: “ Remember,” he said “when teaching English, 
that Literature is to give meaning and significance to life.” 


Soon afterwards one had an opportunity of testing this 
method in a severely practical sphere. A school for unem- 
ployed youths was started in Birmingham under the combined 
control of the Ministry of Labour and the local Education 
Authority, and teaching a class of seventy proved a tough but 
interesting job. The youths were of every calibre; clerks, 
factory-lads, tailors, shop-boys, and so-on; and as attendance 
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was compulsory, the class assembled in sullen silence, tinged 
with a certain curiosity as to what was going to happen. 


We started our journey into what Keats called the 
“Realms of Gold,” with Sherlock Holmes’ adventure, “The 
Speckled Band.” The announcement that one was about to 
read a story written in decent English was greeted with grins 
of derision, but gradually the clear, simple style, and the clever 
plot, gripped the class, and by the time we had arrived at the 
point where Holmes and Watson are sitting in the darkened 
room, at midnight, watching for the fatal speckled band, the 
class was sitting perfectly still, some open-mouthed ; and when 
Holmes suddenly springs up in the darkness and lashes at the 
unseen terror, shouting, “ You see it!” there came from the 
back of the class an awe-stricken murmur, “Oo Blimey!” 
That was approval indeed. We gradually worked through 
much brisk fiction ; Doyle, Charles Reade, Harrison Ainsworth, 
and so on, slowly improving our standard until we were read- 
ing John Masefield’s “Gallipoli” and John Drinkwater’s 
“Oliver Cromwell.” Then we very cautiously tried poetry. 


(To be continued). 


POEMS FROM A PRIVATE ANTHOLOGY. 
IX. 


ON WESTWELL DOWNS. 

When Westwell Downs I ’gan to tread, 
Where cleanly winds the green did sweep, 
Methought a landscape there was spread, 
Here a bush and there a sheep: 

The pleated wrinkles of the face 

Of wave-swoln earth did lend such grace 

As shadowings of imagery 

Which both deceive and please the eye. 


Here and there two hilly crests 

Amidst them hug a pleasant green, 

And these are like two swelling breasts 

That close a tender fall between. 
Here would I sleep or read or pray 
From early morn till flight of day: 
But hark! a sheep-bell calls me up, 
Like Oxford college bells, to sup. 


WILLIAM STRODE (1600-1645). 
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THE DIVISIONS. 


MIDLAND DIVISION.—Annua, MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Division was held at the Ward End 
Library on Wednesday, September 18th, Mr. Harry Sargeant presiding 
over an attendance of about 40 members. 


Following the reading of messages of greeting from the President 
of the A.A.L. and the Secretary of the Library Association, the Annual 
Report and Balance Sheet of the Divisional Committee were read by the 
Secretary and Treasurer and adopted by the meeting. 


A ballot for the election of officers and committee resulted in the 
election of the following :— 


Chairman: Mr. C. Jackson, Birmingham; Hon. Treasurer: Miss M. 
G. Baker, Birmingham; Hon. Secretary: Mr. V. Woods, Birmingham; 
TR Asst. Sec.: Miss M. J. Rogers, Birmingham; Hon. Auditor: Mr. 
. Revie. 


Divistona, COMMITTEE: the Misses Atherton and Weston, and 
Messrs. Chubb, Lindsay, Patrick, Woodbine. 


At the conclusion of the business meeting Mr. Thomas Kemp (Birm- 
ingham Reference Library) read one of the most interesting and success- 
ful papers ever read before the Division on “ Life and Literature.” This 
paper is reprinted in this issue of the “ Assistant.” — 


MIDLAND DIVISION.—Annuat, Report, 1928-1929. 


The Divisional Committee has pleasure in submitting the following 
Report for the year ending 30th September, 1929. 


1—MemsersuiP: The membership of the Division is now 170, com- 
pared with 151 a year ago, showing a net increase of 19. 


2.—OFFICERS AND CoMMITTEE: At the Annual Meeting the following 
were elected :—Chairman: Mr. Harry Sargeant, Coventry; Hon. Secre- 
tary: Mr. Victor Woods, Birmingham; Hon. Treasurer: Miss Marion 
Baker, Birmingham; Hon. Assist. Sec.: Miss E. M. Bradshaw, Birming- 
ham; Hon. Auditor: Mr. C. Jackson; Committee: the Misses Atherton 
and Weston, and Messrs. Chubb, Patrick, Reed and Woodbine. 


By an amendment of the Division’s Rules made at the last Annual 
Meeting, the office of Vice-Chairman was created, and at the December 
Meeting Miss E. Weston was elected to fill this office. Messrs. G. L. 
Burton and C. Lindsay, as ex-Chairmen of the Division, were co-opted 
to serve on the Committce. ; 


3—MEEtINGS: The following meetings have been held during the 
year 1928, 
1928. 

Oct. 3rd—Annual Meeting at Birmingham. 

Dec. 5th—Meeting at Birmingham. Papers arranged by Mr. H. 
Woodbine on “The Development of the Book to 1500,” were 
delivered by Mr. Woodbine and the Misses G. M. Walker, W. 

one Asman, E. M. Bradshaw, M. E. C. Clegg, W. Hughes. 

Jan. 16th—Meeting at Birmingham. Mr. G. L. Burton arranged a 
series of papers on “The Novel of to-day,” read by Messrs. 
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Burton and Jackson, and the Misses J. Paterson, E. J. R. 
Gross, B. W. Cowdy, D. White, S. Thompson. 


March 6th—Meeting at Leamington. During the afternoon mem- 
bers visited the Art Gallery, the Jephson Gardens and the 
Pump Room. At the evening meeting at the Town Hall, Mr. 
H. G. Wood read a paper “ Staff Conditions and Privileges.” 


April 17th—Meeting at Birmingham. Twelve members contributed 
to the 6th Annual Magazine evening. 


The average attendance at these meetings was 39, and it is interest- 
ing to record that the January meeting, with 48 present, was the most 
largely attended meeting since the establishment of the Division in 1911. 
In addition to the meetings mentioned above the Division organised 
parties to attend the Inaugural Meeting of the Association in October, 
1928, and the Annual Meeting in June, 1929 


4.—Divisionat, CoMMITTEE: Seven meetings of the Committee have 
been held during the year and at each of these much business has been 
transacted. The Council of the Association has, on several occasions, 
sought the opinion of the Committee on matters particularly affecting 
Divisional interests as well as on the important question of amalgamation. 


5.—EpucaTionaL ACTIvItTIES: Thirty-one members from the Division 
were students in the Association’s Classes during. the year, and 31 mem- 
bers were successful candidates in the Library Association examinations. 


6.—Socrar, Activities: The following Social events took place during 
the year : 


Nov. 15th, 1928—Dance at Vestry Hall, Birmingham. 
Jan. 9th, 1929—4th Annual Christmas Party at Birmingham. 
July 17th, 1929—Summer Meeting at Arley and Fillongley. 


Credit is due to Miss E. Weston, as Secretary of the Social Com- 
mittee for the success of these events, and also for the satisfactory bal- 
ance on the Social Account. 


7.—FINANCE: The Committee are again in the happy position of 
being able to report a balance to the credit of the Division. This is 
largely due to the efforts of the Hon. Treasurer, and the Committee 
desires to record its gratitude to her for the able way the financial busi- 
ness of the Division has been conducted. 


8.—MAGAZINE Cup : The following periodicals have been circulated 
during the year: “Library Review,” “Library World,” “ Librarian,” 
“Library Journal,” “ Library Association Record.” Mr. H. M. Cashmore 
has subscribed to the “ Library Review” on behalf of the Club, and Mr. 
H. Woodbine has loaned the “Library Association Record,” and the 
thanks of the Committee are tendered to these gentlemen. 


9.—ELECTION oF OFFICERS AND CoMMITTEE: At a Special Meeting of 
the Division held in July the rules were amended to permit the ballot for 
officers and committee being conducted by post, instead of at the Annual 
Meeting as previously. 


10.—Vick-PRESIDENT oF THE AssociATION: It is a pleasure to the 
Committee to record that Mr. L. Chubb has been elected Vice-President 
of the Association, an office which carries a reversion of the Presidency 
next year. By his enthusiasm and work for this Division and the A.A.L. 
generally, there is no one who is more deserving this high office, and the 
Committee is certain that Mr. Chubb will maintain the high traditions 
of the Presidency. 
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11—Conctusion: The Committee is of opinion that this report is a 
record of solid work that promises well for the future of the Division, 
and though the next year is certain to be difficult for all professional 
library organisations, the Committee does not hesitate to predict that 
the strength of the Division’s activities will increase. In attending the 
London meeting last October and the Bristol meeting in June, members 
of the Division spent,over £40 in travelling, and an Association which 
has members of such enthusiasm will not be easily broken down. 

The average attendance at meetings is a considerable improvement 
on that of previous years, but it is still too small. In the same way the 
increase in membership is gratifying, but until every assistant in the 
area is on the membership roll, there is work for every existing member. 


On behalf of the Divisional Committee, 
HARRY SARGEANT, Chairman. 
VICTOR WOODS, Hon. Secretary. 
15th September, 1929. 


BALANCE SHEET, 1928-29. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURE. 

£s.d £s.d. 
Balance from 1927-8 ... 310 2 | Quotas to London .31 3 0 
By Subscriptions ... 4718 0 | Hon.Secretary’s Expenses 2 6 74 

Balance on Social A/c... 116 6 | Hon. Social Secretary’s 
Balance on Magazine A/c 0 10 6 expenses <<, ae oe 
Hon. Treasurer’s expenses 0 12 93 
Printing 477 


Stationery (including 
binding for 2 vols. of 
A.A.L. papers, 1927-8) 217 4 
Duplicator AAS wat 2 
“Open Access” 
Grant ste @ O 
Excess Expend- 
iture due to 
Division ... 1 3 0 
— 330 


£48 
Balance aa -- 418 10 


£53 15 2 £53.15 2 


oO 
. 





| 











Audited and found correct, 
MARION G. BAKER, Hon. Treasurer. C. M. JACKSON, Hon. Auditor. 
15th September, 1929. 


SOUTH-WESTERN DIVISION. 


The Annual Meeting was held at Portsmouth on 30th October. In 
the afternoon, 29 members visited the Museum, Cathedral, and parts of 
old Portsmouth. The narrow streets with quaint and awful dwellings, 
the general “salty” atmosphere, with a glimpse, here and there, of the 
harbour, wafted visitors back to the days of Nelson and press-gangs. 
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After tea, provided by the Portsmouth Staff, members journeyed to 
the Municipal College for the business of the day. Mr. Hutt’s expression 
of welcome to the city was followed by a vote of thanks for the hos- 
pitality, proposed by Mr. Austin. 


The election of officers was announced as follows: Chairman: Mr, 
Bennett, Bournemouth ; Secretary: Mr. Mourant, Southampton; Treas- 
urer: Miss Bennett, Portsmouth; Auditor: Miss Bessant, Winchester. 


The auditor sent a report that she had inspected the Division’s books 
and found them in perfect order. 


On Mr. Bridle’s motion, it was decided to hold a meeting in the Isle 
of Wight, next summer; it being hoped that the venture would result 
in Isle of Wight Library Assistants joining the A.A.L. 


This proposal provoked unusually lively discussion, as did a request 
for the figures for the ballot for officers. The meeting refused to pub- 
lish the figures. 


Mr. Carver successfully proposed that a letter be sent to the Educa- 
tion Committee of the A.A.L. saying the Division hoped it would be 
sufficient to pass in either languages or thesis to obtain diploma, and if 
both be taken successfully, the diploma be granted with honours. 


The Treasurer’s report was: 


RECEIPTS. sii EXPENDITURE. . 
s. 

63 | Postages, Stationery, etc. 019 8 
0 Expenses of Hiring Lan- 

tern on occasion of 

meeting 26.11.28 a be 2 
Expenses of 4 delegates 

attending Bristol Meet- 

ing, 5.6.29 wo 2 8 

(50% railway fare) 
Rebate to Headquarters 811 3 
Balance at 7" of haa 

30.9.29 5 8 3} 


£17 16 6% £17 16 64 


Balance carried forward 
Subscriptions ...  ... 1 


wh 
Coon 

















NEW MEMBERS : 


Associates —Freda Mary Smith (Camberwell); Horace E. Haver 
(Poplar); E. Levitsky (Stepney); Gertrude M. Watts (Islington). 


Members.—Frank Hickman (Bermondsey); Daintree M. Duke, Sybil 
E. Hatch, Margaret James, Gwendolen M. Llewellyn, Elsie Phyllis 
Newey, Robert Newman, Catherine Sweetnam, Elaine Mary Williams 
(Cardiff) ; ee Alice Nears, Irene Mary Palmer, Dorothy E. W. 
Payne (East H am; Margaret M. Burns (Fife County) ; Mary Rowell 
(Gamorgan Coxe County) ; William A. Mumford (Hornsey) ; Olive May Peart 

ounslow); Alfred J. Cranfield (Southend; Laura M. J. Knight 
(Wandsworth). 


Midland Division —Associates : Miss Mann (Coventry) ; John Howard 
Hannibal (Smethwick). 
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Members.—Edith Mary Brooke-Brown, Margery Griffiths Lowe 
(Leicester). 


North-Western Division—Associate: Gladys Worsley (Bury). 


South-Eastern Division—Associates: Barbara Authors, Hazel Edith 
Heard (Hove). 


Members——Constance M. Aldons (Brighton); Eileen Atkinson 
(Hastings); Iris Bowden, Constance C. N. Doughty, Winifred Jessie 
Healing, Kathleen Hughes, Charlotte E. Rice, Lilian Mary Scott (Hove); 
Miss K. Walter (Worthing). 


NEW APPOINTMENTS. 


LgonarD Hosrs, Librarian-in-Charge, Rotherhithe Library, Bermondsey 
Public Libraries, to be Deputy Librarian. 


Cuartes Davison, Senior Assistant, Bermondsey Public Libraries, to be 
oie Central Library. Salary, £355-£400. Two L.A. Cer- 
tificates, 


ArtHur Brakey, Senior Assistant, Bermondsey Public Libraries, to be 
Librarian-in-Charge, Central Lending Library. Salary £310-£355 
(commencing £340). 

HERBERT SAWTELL, Senior Assistant, Bermondsey Public Libraries, to be 
Librarian-in-Charge, Central Reference Library. Salary £310-£355 
(commencing £340). Three L.A. Certificates. 


Percy CLark, Intermediate Assistant, Bermondsey Public Libraries, to 
be Senior Assistant. Salary £235-310. Two L.A. Certificates and 
Four School of Librarianship Certificates. 


Rosert PartRIDGE, Intermediate Assistant, Bermondsey Public Libraries, 
to be Senior Assistant. Salary £235-310. Five L.A. Certificates and 
Five School of Librarianship Certificates. 


CuarLEs Turrin, Intermediate Assistant, Bermondsey Public Libraries, 
to be Senior Assistant. Salary £235-£310. Two L.A. Certificates 
and Four School of Librarianship Certificates. 


Lrsiig Virco, Intermediate Assistant, Bermondsey Public Libraries, to 
a comer Assistant. Salary £235-£310. One School of Librarianship 
ertificate. 


Mr. Wi111aM Picxarp, Sub-Librarian of the Bermondsey Public Libraries 
since 1892, has resigned on Superannuation from 31st October, 1929. 


Gaskin, Lioner J. P., Librarian, Royal Anthropological Institute, to be 
Librarian and Guide-Lecturer, Horniman Museum (L.C.C.). Salary 
£250 + £15 + £15 + £20 to a maximum of £300 per annum., plus bonus. 
Commencing rate £361: maximum at present bonus £423. 


BateMAN, Raipu, Assistant, Stoke Newington, to be Assistant, Wood 
Green Public Library. L.A. Certificates: Cataloguing, Routine; 
Cambridge Local Senior and Society of Arts Certificates. Salary 
£65 + £6 10s. + £91, plus bonus. Commencing rate, £117 per annum. 
(Also selected: D. R. Morgan, and W. H. C. Moreton, Hornsey). 

ParKER, STANLEY, Junior Assistant, Hornsey Public Libraries, to be Junior 
Assistant, Stoke Newington. L.A. Certificate: Routine; London 
Matriculation. Commencing salary, £90 per annum. 

















LONDON PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
UNION CATALOGUE COMMITTEE 





Applications are invited for the position of EDITOR of the 
LONDON PUBLIC LIBRARIES UNION CATALOGUE, 
at a salary of £300 per annum. Subject to satisfactory ser- 
vice the appointment will be a temporary one for at least 
three years. The person appointed will be responsible for 
the compilation of a union author catalogue (on cards) of the 
non-fiction books in the London Borough Libraries. A small 
staff of cataloguers will be appointed to assist in the work. 
Applicants should be experienced cataloguers. Preference 
will be given to candidates holding a professional diploma or 
certificates. Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Hon. Secretary on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. 
Applications, which should be in the candidate’s own hand- 
writing, accompanied by copies of not more than three testi- 
monials, should reach the Hon. Secretary, London Union 
Catalogue Committee, Central Library for Students, Galen 
Place, Bury Street, London, W.C., not later than Saturday, 
December 7th, 1929. 


























G. BLUNT & SONS 


Through our efforts, and at great expense, 
we were instrumental in superseding 
the oversewn method of con- 
struction. 

Take advantage of the 
experience gained 
since the intro- 
duction of 













WE LEAD 
THE WAY. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


All Books printed on spongy 
paper, guarded throughout 


with serrated paper guards. 
RESINDINGS AND ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS 














Inspection of our new Works and Showroom by 
ublic Librarians and Assistants welcomed 





Send for List of Titles in our Crnamental Bindings. 


witlecne?hanes— North Acton Road, Harlesden, N.W.10 
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Library Bookbinding 


To be Effective must be of FOUR KINDS 


Because of the Varying Qualities and Thickness 
of Paper and Sections. 


These Treatments we give at an Inclusive Charge. 


The papers on which books for some twenty years 
have been printed required mainly to be oversewed, 
but the majority of books issued more recently, are 
printed on poor papers with narrow margins, necessi- 
tating the paper-lining of each leaf. This we do, 
thus enabling the book to be sewn through this l} 
stronger fold, and give good service. 


We Paper-Line or Guard all Books which call for 
such treatment at No Extra Charge. 


We only oversew where it will allow the book to open 
freely and give better service so treated. 


LEaTHERS.—We use native-tanned Niger Leathers 
specially prepared in our own workshops under 
expert direction. This leather, prepared in the 
ancient manner, under ordinary conditions is practi- 
cally indestructible. 


NIGER LEATHER BINDINGS FOR NEW BOOKS. 


We supply new books strongly bound in Niger 
Leather Bindings, and treated as various modern 
papers require; or reinforced in the publishers’ 
covers. So treated they will give an average issue of 
80 loans as against 20 purchased and used as 
published. 


Prices and particulars of these bindings will be sent 








by return of post. A Catalogue of 7,000 Fiction and 
Juvenile books, so bound, sent free on application. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD., 
PUBLIC LIBRARY PORTW AY, B ATH, 


BOOKBINDERS 
and BOOKSELLERS ENGLAND 
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A FREE OFFER 


The catalogues of LIBRACO Ltd. contain 

information of practical value to every 

Library Assistant who is a keen student 

of his profession. These lists will be sent 
post free on application. 





ILLUSTRATED LISTS: 


Library Methods—Guiding the Lending Library 


” ” Card Charging 
% Sheaf Catalogues 
” 0” Card Catalogues 


A—2Z list of Library Equipment, 
well illustrated. 


Library plans and illustrations. 
Vernier Steel Library Shelving. 
Libraco Portable Shelving. 





LIBRACO LIMITED, 
62, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 
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P. G. 


CHAPMAN & CO. 


Holders of London C.G. Honours. 


TRADE UNION 
Art Depts. 





7a: 
WateErRLoo 1259 





LIBRARY BINDERS 





ALL LEATHERS USED GUARANTEED FREE FROM ACID. 
REPAIRING WORK A SPECIALITY. 
BEST MATERIALS ONLY. PUBLIC LIBRARY CONTRACTORS. 


Tender Forms and Enquiries Invited. 


P. G. CHAPMAN & CO., 


123, TOOLEY STREET, LONDON, S.E.1. 

















LEAF LINING & OVERSEWING 





LEAF LINING 


Manillas added to Book Papers 

Thinner than Medium Thickness. 

(a) Swell the back of the book unduly. 

(6) Make the book lop-sided. 

(c) Form a knife-edge against which 
the leaves tear readily. 

Manillas added to Book Papers 

Thicker than Medium Thickness. 

(a) Increase the already too thick fold 
of the printed sections. 

(b) Cause the sections to “spring” 


away frem each other when the 
book is opened up. 


Hard Papers—Thick or Thin—dare 
not be lined every leaf. 











PATENT OVERSEWING 
Is independent of Leaf Lining 


Is independent of the Thickness of 
the Folded Sections 


Is independent of most Qualities 
and Thicknesses of Papers 
for Sewing Purposes 
Is eminently suitable for the large 
proportion of Book Papers 


Leaf Lining is only suitable for books printed on Soft Papers of Medium Thickness 
THE OVERSEWING PROCESS CANNOT BE SUPERSEDED. 























ENTERPRISE, EFFICIENCY, 
ECONOMY, QUALITY, 
SERVICE 
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| 300° INCREASE IN THE LAST FIVE | 
YEARS JUST COMPLETED. 














This chart reflects the steadily growing 
appreciation of discriminating Librarians 
in all parts of the United Kingdom for 
the Durability and Tastefulness of our 
workmanship. 


OUR SUCCESS HAS BEEN THE. 
SATISFACTION OF LIBRARIANS 


| DUNN & WILSON, Ltd.. 


| evs BINDERY . FALKIRK . SCOTLAND I 
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